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Lord: “Would that the Loro would put his Spirit upon all of them [his 
people]” (Nu 11:29). If this point is important to the author, then his 
comment at the beginning (Ge 1:2b) makes perfectly good sense. Even God 
the Creator, when he did his work of Creation, did so by means of the Spirit 
of God. How much more then should his people do his will by means of his 
Spirit? 
G. The Structure of the Pentateuch 

What is particularly noticeable about the way in which the Pentateuch 
is put together as a book is the presence of so many collections of laws within 
the narratives. When the book reaches the giving of the covenant at Sinai (Ex 
20), the narrative virtually disappears amid the wealth of legal material. From 
that point on, the narrative survives as only a trace of a sequence of events 
leading from Sinai to the plains of Moab. The center of the Pentateuch is 
dominated by the collections of laws, and the writer does not return to the 
series of narrated events for the rest of the book. It is only with the books of 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings that we again return to the flow of 
narrated events like those of Genesis and Exodus. E 
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Having made this observation, we should ask, What is the purpose of 
the collections of laws? Why has the author abandoned his concern for 
narratives and stories and left us, the readers, alone with these laws? The 
answer to these questions is bound up with the answer to the larger question 
of the purpose of the Pentateuch as a whole. We will thus address the 
question of the purpose of the laws in the Pentateuch in the course of our 
discussion of the purpose of the entire Pentateuch (see especially section 
H.4., below). 


H. The Purpose of the Pentateuch 


Why was the Pentateuch written? What was its purpose? It is, of 
course, the aim of the present work to discuss that purpose and the 
Pentateuch’s theological message in detail. The following discussion is 
intended to give an overview of the Pentateuch’s purpose and the ways in 
which it is developed within and throughout the book. 

We will argue that the Pentateuch’s purpose is reflected in its 
composition. What the author intend to say determines the shape of the 
book. Our procedure here will be to give an account of the various ways one 
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can explain the structure and shape of the Pentateuch. This approach, called 
compositional analysis, attempts to describe how the various pieces fit into 
the whole. Throughout the remainder of the book we will attempt to show 
that the pieces of the Pentateuch do fit together and do reveal a conscious 
attempt by the author to render the various stories and laws in one coherent 
picture, 


1. A Compositional Analysis of the Pentateuch 


In recent years the attention of biblical scholarship has focused as much 
on textual strategies in the Pentateuch as on textual strata. While source 
criticism has long been practiced in pentateuchal studies, only recently has 
equal attention been given to compositional criticism, the attempt to describe 
the semantics of the arrangement of source material in the biblical texts.” 
What methods and techniques does an author employ in producing a final 
text? What large units of text has the author employed to build the final text? 
What functions do the individual units within the final text play in the light 
of the completed whole? Does the author give any final touches to the text 
that determine how the text will be read and received? What is the religious 
and theological viewpoint of the final text? 

Whatever one’s view of the origin and diversity of the individual parts 
of the Pentateuch before they reached their present shape in the text, it is 
widely held today that the canonical Pentateuch exhibits a unified structure 
with a common purpose. Though there is little agreement in OT studies 
today regarding the hypothetical shape and extent of the pentateuchal 
material before its use in the Pentateuch, a consensus is growing regarding 
the nature of the material in its present shape in the Pentateuch.’ Many 
acknowledge that the fabric of the present Pentateuch consists of a mosaic or 
collage of written sources, much like the later historical books (e.g., Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, and the Gospels). Indeed, conservatives have long acknowl- 
edged that the Pentateuch has embedded in it a wide range of ancient 
documents “differing in style, and distinguishable by the primitive formality 
of their introductions.’ 


“See Georg Fohrer, Exegese des Alten Testaments (Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer, 1983), 
139ff. 

51See Erhard Blum, Studien zur Komposition des Pentateuch (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1990), 
1ff., for a helpful survey of the recent literature. 

S2Robert Jamieson, A. R. Fausset, and David Brown, A Commentary Critical, 
Experimental and Practical on the Old and New Testaments, 3 vols. (Eerdmans, 1945), 
Inaxv. Jamieson, of course, stood firmly against the critical positions of his day by 
holding to a single authorship of the Pentateuch. Though he held that “fragments of 
other compositions” (p. xliv) were evident in the Pentateuch, he strongly rejected the 
then current “Fragmentary Hypothesis” because it posed a problem for the unity of 
the Pentateuch as well as for the early date of its composition. “Independently of any 
hypothesis, it may be conceded that, in the composition of those parts of the 
Pentateuch relating to matters which were not within the sphere of his personal 
knowledge, Moses would and did avail himself of existing records which were of 
teliable authority; and while this admission can neither diminish the value nor affect 
the credibility of his history as an inspired composition, it is evident that, in making 
use of such literary materials as were generally known in his time, or had been 
preserved in the repositories of Hebrew families, he interwove them into his narrative 
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The Pentateuch as a whole has three major types of literary sources: 
legal corpora, narrative, and poetry. Each of these plays an important role in 
the strategy of the final shape of the Pentateuch.® We will discuss each type 
of text and attempt to demonstrate in an introductory way the contribution 
they make to the literary strategy, and hence purpose, of the Pentateuch as a 
whole. 


2. Poetic Seams in the Pentateuch 


Several major poetic texts are found interspersed throughout the 
narratives of the Pentateuch; most notable are those in Genesis 49:1—27; 
Exodus 15:1-17; Numbers 23:7-10, 18-24; 24:3-9, 15-24; and Deuteronomy 
32-33. A close study of the author's use of narrative and poetry sheds 
considerable light on the final shape of the work. The technique of using a 
poetic speech and a short epilogue to conclude a narrative is well known in 
biblical literature and occurs frequently within recognizable segments of the 
Pentateuch itself. 
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The Creation account in Genesis 1-2 concludes with the short poetic 
discourse of Adam (2:23) and an epilogue (2:24). The account of the Fall in 
chapter 3 concludes with the poetic discourse (3:14-19) and an epilogue 
(3:20~24). The account of Cain in chapter 4 concludes with a poetic discourse 
(4:23) and an epilogue (4:24-26). That this same pattern can be found 
throughout the Pentateuch suggests that it is an important part of the 
compositional technique of the author. Most notable is the occurrence of this 
pattern in the Joseph story (Ge 37-48), which concludes with the poetic 
discourse of Jacob’s blessing of Ephraim and Manasseh (48:15-16, 20). 
More importantly, however, the pattern recurs at a much higher level 
within the Pentateuch, and this suggests that the technique was extended as 
part of the structure embracing the whole of the book. First, the pattern is 
found in the inclusion of the large poetic text (Ge 49:1-27) at the close of the 
patriarchal narratives, along with the epilogue of Genesis 50. Second, the 
two major narrative units which follow that of Genesis, the Exodus 


conformably with that unity of design which so manifestly pervades the entire 
Pentateuch” (p. xxxii). See also Harrison, Introduction to the Old Testament, 543-53. 

“There are also many other types of literary texts in the Pentateuch. For example, 
the genealogical texts play an important role in the early sections of the Pentateuch, 
especially in Genesis, but do not lead to fruitful conclusions about the shape or 
structure of the Pentateuch as a whole. 
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narratives and the wilderness narratives, both conclude with a poetic section, 
Exodus 15 and Numbers 23-24, respectively. Finally, the pattern embraces 
the whole pentateuchal narrative, which concludes with the poetic “Song of 
Moses” and “Blessing of Moses” (Dt 32-33) and the epilogue of Deuteron- 
omy 34. 

Since such a compositional scheme seems to lie behind the final 
shaping of the Pentateuch, it would be wise to begin with the question of the 
compositional purpose of the book. Do any clues along the seams of these 
large units point to the author's ultimate purpose? If so, they should guide 
us in any further probings into the author’s purpose at a lower level in the 
text. We will begin our investigation of the compositional purpose of the 
Pentateuch with a closet look along the seams of these large units of 
narrative and poetry, Here we will attempt to uncover the basic hermeneutic 
of the author, and then demonstrate the usé of that hermeneutic at lower 
levels in the text. 

At three macrostructural junctures in the Pentateuch, the author has 
spliced a major poetic discourse onto the end of a large unit of narrative (Ge 
49; Nu 24; Dt 31). A close look at the material lying between and connecting 
the narrative and poetic sections reveals the presence of a homogeneous 
compositional stratum. It is most noticeably marked by the recurrence of the 
same terminology and narrative motifs. In each of the three segments, the 
central narrative figure (Jacob, Balaam, Moses) calls an audience together 
(imperative: Ge 49:1; Nu 24:14; Dt 31:28) and proclaims (cohortative: Ge 49:1; 
Nu 24:14; Dt 31:28) what will happen (Ge 49:1; Nu 24:14; Dt 31:29) in “the 
end of days” (Ge 49:1; Nu 24:14; Dt 31:29). 

The brief narrative prologue to the poetic text in Genesis 49 tells us that 
the central figure, Jacob, had called together his sons to announce to them 
“that which will happen at the end of days” (Ge 49:1b). Thus, however we 
may want to translate the terminology he has employed, in this seam 
introducing the poetic discourse of Jacob the author has provided the reader 
with an indispensable clue to its meaning. Jacob’s poetic discourse was about 
“what will happen” at “the end of days.” 

In an identical macrostructural position within the seam connecting the 
poetic text of Deuteronomy 32 with the whole preceding narrative of the 
Pentateuch, we find another narrative prologue with the same terminology 
and motif. The central figure, Moses, had called together (Dt 31:28) the elders 
of the tribes to announce to them the trouble that “will happen in the end of 
days” (Dt 31:29b). Again the reader is afforded an all-important clue to the 
meaning of the poetic text. It was about “what will happen’ in “the end of 
days.” Using the same terminology, the author has inserted an identical 
message in the seams connecting both poetic texts (Ge 49 and Dt 32) to the 
preceding narrative segments as a clue for the reader that the poetic 
discourses are “eschatological,” that is, they concern “the end of days.” 

At one other crucial juncture connecting the large units of poetic and 
narrative texts in the Pentateuch the same terminology occurs—-Numbers 
24:14. Here, in the narrative prologue to the last words of Balaam, the author 
again provides the reader with the necessary hermeneutical clue to the 
meaning of the poetic texts, and again it has to do with “the last days.” As in 
the other two passages, the events that lie ahead in the future days are 
revealed in the last words of the central narrative figure, Balaam. 
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Such convergence of macrostructure, narrative motifs, and terminology 
among these three strategically important poems of the Pentateuch can 
hardly be accidental. That the only other occurrence of the terms in the 
Pentateuch is also within a macrostructural seam (Dt 4) argues strongly for 
our taking these connecting segments to be part of the final work on the 
Pentateuch. To state it clearly, they reveal the work of the final composer or 
author of the Pentateuch. As such, they are also a clear indication of the 
author’s hermeneutic. The author shows throughout his work an intense 
interest in past events. His repeated and strategic return to the notion of “the 
last days” in giving his work its final shape reveals that his interest is in the 
future as well. : 

In sum, the apparent overall strategy of the author in these three 
segments suggests that one of the central concerns lying behind the final 
shape of the Pentateuch is an attempt to uncover an inherent relationship 
between the past and the future. That which happened to God's people in 
„the past portends of future events. To say it another way, the past is seen as 
a lesson for the future. 

For our purposes these observations lead to the following conclusion. A 
consideration of the macrostructural strategy lying behind the final shape of 
the Pentateuch suggests that the author works within a clearly defined 
hermeneutic. Because of the terminology he uses (viz., “the end of days’), 
we could call it an eschatological reading of his historical narratives. The 
narrative texts of past events are presented as pointers to future events. Past 
events foreshadow the future. It is not hard to see that such a hermeneutic 
leads to a form of narrative typology. We should, then, look for signs of such 
a typology in the composition of the smaller units of narrative in the 
Pentateuch as well as in the arrangement of the legal material. 

3. Narrative Typology 

The Pentateuch is put together in such a way that one can discern 
relationships among its parts. Earlier events foreshadow and anticipate later 
events. Later events are written to remind the reader of past narratives. We 
have called this feature “narrative typology.” By means of this technique the 
author develops central themes and continually draws them to the reader's 
attention. In the following sections we will briefly discuss some examples of 
this kind of typology. An awareness of such, features will greatly enhance 
one’s reading of the Pentateuch. i 


a. Genesis 12:10-20 Foreshadows Genesis 41—Exodus 12 


A small narrative segment that has attracted an extraordinary amount 
of attention over the years is the account of Abraham's visit to Egypt in 
Genesis 12:10-20. The similarities between this narrative and that of Genesis 
20 and 26 are well known. Such similarities are most often taken to be a sign 
of historical or literary dependency. But one can also view the similarities as 
part of a larger typological scheme intending to show that future events are 
often foreshadowed in past events.™ In fact, many of the similarities and 
parallels with the patriarchal narratives may have originated from such a 
scheme of narrative typology. Further evidence of such a scheme comes from 


“See quote by Cassuto in comments on Ge 12:1-10 below. 
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a comparison of Genesis 12:10-20 with the large narrative unit which deals 
with the Israelites’ sojourn in Egypt (Ge 41-Ex 12). The chart on Ge 12:10-20 
(see the commentary below) suggests that the composition of Ge 12:10—20 
has been intentionally structured to prefigure or foreshadow the events of 
Israel’s sojourn in Egypt. 

If the similarities between these two narratives are not merely 
accidental, then some sort of narrative typology clearly lies behind their 
composition. The author wants to show that the events of the past are 
pointers to those of the future. An interesting confirmation that this 
particular text was intended to be read this way is the role played by Lot 
within the narrative. It can hardly be accidental that Genesis 12:10-20, which 
forms the frontispiece to.the Lot narratives, is virtually duplicated, as a kind 
of inclusio, in Genesis 20, which comes after the last narrative dealing with 
Lot. This is especially noticeable in light of the fact that chapter 20 is both 
chronologically and geographically out of place in its present narrative 
context. The positioning of the Lot narratives between these two remarkably 
similar narratives about Abraham is apparently a reflection of a narrative 
strategy. Of special interest is that in Genesis 12:10—-13:4 Lot occupies the 
same position as that of the “mixed multitude” (Ex 12:38) in the narrative of 
Genesis 41—Exodus 12. In other words the author apparently wants to draw 
the reader’s attention to the identification of Lot with the “mixed multitude.” 
It is as if Lot is seen in these narratives as a prefiguration of the “mixed 
multitude” that comes out of Egypt with the Israelites. 

Along this same line it is significant that the last narrative dealing with 
Lot shows us that Lot is the father of the Moabites and the Ammonites (Ge 
19:36-38), the very group that is prohibited from taking part in the 
congregational worship (Dt 23:4-5). Thus, as Lot is finally excluded from the 
assembly of Abraham, the reader is reminded that there is to be no “mixed 
multitude” in the Israelite assembly. 

The question. that naturally arises is whether the original or early 
readers of the book appreciated such a typological reading of these 
narratives. Fortunately, in this case we have a clear witness to the fact that 
they did. In Nehemiah 13:1-3 the problem of marriage to foreign wives was 
handled by an appeal to Deuteronomy 23:4—5, where the Ammonites and 
Moabites were restricted from the worship assembly. The author of the book 
of Nehemiah then remarks that when the people heard this, they separated 
out from them “all of the mixed multitude” (Ne 13:3). Since this is the only 
other occurrence of the term mixed multitude in the Hebrew Bible and since 
the use of this term in Exodus 12:38 has no association with the Moabites and 
Ammonites, the association between the “mixed multitude” and the 
Moabites and Ammonites could only have come from an association of the 
“mixed multitude” with Lot and his two daughters. In other words, 
Nehemiah apparently read the pentateuchal narratives typologically, identi- 
fying Lot, the father of the Moabites and the Ammonites, with the “mixed 
multitude.” Such evidence offers a very early assessment of how the original 
readers of the Pentateuch understood and read it. 

To sum up: The final shape of the Pentateuch reflects an interest in 
reading the historical narratives both typologically and eschatologically. The 
events of the past are read as pointers to the future. The future is portrayed 
as like the past. The internal composition of smaller narrative units also 
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reflects this interest in typology. For example, Abraham was presented as a 
picture or type of the future Israel and Lot was presented as a type of the 
future “mixed multitude.” 


b. The Spread of Sin in Genesis 1-11 and the Defilement of the Camp 
in Leviticus 11-16 


One can see another example of narrative typology in the parallels 
between Genesis 1-11 and the arrangement of the cultic purity laws in 
Leviticus 11-16. The importance of Genesis 1-11 for the rest of the 
Pentateuch can be seen in the fact that its narrative structure provides a 
pattern by which the author often shapes subsequent pentateuchal narra- 
tives. Thus the order and arrangement of the Creation accounts in Genesis 
1-2 exhibit the same pattern as the description of the building of the 
tabernacle (Ex 25-31); the tabernacle is portrayed as a return to the Garden of 
Eden. The instructions given to Noah for building the ark foreshadow those 
-given to Moses for building the tabernacle. Furthermore, one can demon- 
strate that whole sections of laws in the Pentateuch have been grouped and 
arranged in patterns that parallel the narrative structure of Genesis 1-11. 

It has long been recognized, for example, that the order of the purity 
laws in Leviticus 11 follows that of the creation of animal life in Genesis 1 
(Rashi). Moreover, just as in Genesis 1 God distinguished “good” and “evil” 
in his new creation, so also in Leviticus 11 God distinguished the “clean” 
from the “unclean.” In addition, Leviticus 11-16 has numerous parallels to 
the pattern of Genesis 1-11. 

For instance, at first sight no reason or rationale is apparent for the 
material selected in Leviticus 12. The subject matter of this chapter deals 
solely with the question of the impurity of childbirth. What was the “logic” 
of focusing on this particular topic at this point in the collection of laws? 
Many consider its placement here completely arbitrary. However, the details 
of the text as well as the larger structural patterns provide helpful clues about 
its purpose. For example, the terminology of Leviticus 12 alludes to the curse 
involving childbirth in Genesis 3. This suggests that beyond the parallels in 
Leviticus 11, the further arrangement of topics in Leviticus may also fit 
within the pattern of Genesis 1~11.% If this be the case, then the purpose 
behind the narrative’s present structure may be to portray the spread of 
ritual defilement in Israel’s camp as a reversal of God’s original plan of 
blessing. Or, to view the matter from another perspective, the early 
narratives of Genesis, by paralleling the later rituals dealing with contamina- 
tion, may be attempting to show that the first sin in the Garden was a form of 
ritual contamination of God’s good creation. Thus the larger parallel between 
God’s work in Creation and his work in establishing a covenant with Israel 
finds further development along the lines of the spread of sin in both the 
created world and the covenant “community. , 

Adding to the likelihood that this arrangement of the laws in Leviticus 
is intentional, the next set of Jaws in Leviticus 13 deals with the problem of 
the impurities of the “skin” (Y). Disease of the ‘skin of the flesh” (13 19) 
was a sign of impurity in Israel’s camp in a way similar to Genesis 3, where 
human guilt after the Fall was signified by “nakedness” (ay). The man and 


See comments below on Leviticus 12~15. 
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woman were originally one “flesh” (a) and “naked [BMY] but not 
ashamed” (Ge 2:25). Just as the effects of the first sin were immediately 
displayed in their skin (“And their eyes were opened and they knew that 
they were naked [07°¥],” Ge 3:7; cf. 9:20~23), so the writer uses the graphic 
horror of skin (1719) diseases to depict humanity's state of uncleanness before 
a holy God. 

Moreover, it is significant that in Genesis the first man and woman, 
once they realized their own nakedness, suffered the same consequences for 
their contamination as the unclean person in Leviticus 13. According to the 
regulations in Leviticus, if one were found to be unclean, “as long as he has 
the infection he remains unclean. He must live alone; he must live outside’ the 
camp” (Lev 13:46). In the same way, when Adam and Eve sinned, “the Loro 
God banished him from the Garden of Eden to work the ground from which 
he had been taken. And he drove Adam out” (Ge 3:23-24). They had to live 
“outside the camp,” as it were, until their uncleanness could be removed. 

Additional features of the narratives in Genesis 1-11 have interesting 
parallels to the sequence of laws in the structure of Leviticus. These parallels 
leave the impression. that a conscious attempt has been made in the 
composition of the Pentateuch to link the two sets of narrative. The following 
chart lists the laws in Leviticus which are related to the Flood story (Ge 6-9) 
and the story of Babylon (Ge 11). 

Purification (Leviticus) 
e primary means of cleansing die- 


ihe The primary 
eased flesh in these Levitical laws was 


Flood Story (Genesis) 


zs of the Flood 


a 


The 


means whereby God cleansed’ the land 
of “all flesh” that had “corrupted his 
way” (Ge 6:12). 


The ark (713n) was plastered (793) with 
pitch (593), inside (M39) and out (PNA) 
(Ge 6:14). 


Noah waited’ at the door of the ark for 
seven days (Ge 7:4, 10). 

Noah waited for the bird in the ark for 
two series of sevens (Ge 8:10, 12). 

Two birds were sent out of the ark. 
One, the raven, flew out over the wa- 
ter and the other, a dove, flew over 
the dry land (Ge 8:7-12). The raven 
was an unclean bird (Lev 11:15). and 
the dove was clean. 

A sacrifice was offered at the conclusion 
(Ge 8:20). 

Noah offered a “clean animal” and a 
“clean bird” on the altar (Ge 8:20). 


water. Reference to the use of water 
occurs seven times in this passage (14:5, 
6, 8, 9, 50, 51, 52). 

The house (m37) was plastered (nv), 
with clay (99) after the soiled material 
was removed inside (M33) and taken 
out (PNA) of the city (Lev 14:41-42). 
The house was atoned (753) for (Lev 
14:53b). 

The priest was to wait at the door of 
¿the house for seven days (Lev 14:38). 
The one to be cleansed waited for two 
series of sevens (14:7, 8). 

Two “clean birds” were taken: one was 
slain “over water,” and the other was 
released “over the face of the field.” 
The slain bird, a sin offering (Lev 
14:52), took away the uncleanness; the 
other bird went free. 

A sacrifice was offered at the conclusion 
(Lev 14:10, 21). 

The one to be cleansed offered a male 
lamb and two doves on the altar (Lev 
14:21-22). 
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11:29; 20:12). 


8. Noah was given dietary regulations (Ge Dietary regulations have been given 
9:3) and wamed about consuming the (Lev 11), along with a strict warning 
blood (Ge 9:4). about consuming the blood (Lev 17; cf. 

7:26). 

9, God established a covenant with Noah God established a covenant with Israel 
(Ge 9:9), (Lev 26:44). 

10. The sign of the covenant was the rain- The sign of God’s presence in the cove- 
bow in the clouds (Ge 9:14-15). nant was the cloud over the atonement 

cover (Lev 16:2). 

11. Noah drank wine (1) and became Aaron and his sons were warned not to 
drunk (19) and lay naked in his tent drink wine (1°) or fermented drink 
(Ge 9:21). (73) when they went into the Tent of 

Meeting (Lev 10:9). 

12. Noah’s two sons, Ham and Canaan, Aaron’s two sons, Nadab and Abihu, 

were cursed (Ge 9:24-27). were cursed (Lev 10:1), 
“ 13. Noah’s son “Ham, the father of Lev 18:7, “Do not uncover the naked- 
Canaan, saw his father’s nakedness” ness of your father.” The whole of this 
(Ge 9:22). chapter deals with problems of uncover- 
ing nakedness, which is called the 
defilement of the Canaanites (Lev 
18:24-30). 

14. Story of Babel. At Babylon (933 from The holiness laws in Lev 18-20 were 
22), God’s concern was that “nothing intended to insure that there would be 
they plan [001] to do will be impossible no “wickedness” (mat from 03, Lev 
for them” (Ge 11:6). The verb ont is 18:17; 19:29; 20:14) or “confusion” (93n 
used here and in Dt 19:19. from 9%2, Lev 18:23; 20:12) in the land. 

The nouns jt (from ont) and Yan 
(from 73) are used only here in the 
Pentateuch. 

15. Abram married Sarai, his half-sister (Ge The holiness laws prohibited marriage 


to one’s half-sister (Lev 18:11; 20:17). 


If the parallels between Genesis 1-11 and Leviticus enumerated above are 
not fortuitous (which does not appear likely), then the author of the 
Pentateuch appears to have a larger purpose in mind in the structure of his 
work. These parallels suggest that he sees Adam’s sin as a contamination of 
God’s good creation. It was marked by the effect of the curse on childbirth, 
by the nakedness of the man and the woman, and by their being cast out of 
the Garden. The author apparently saw that the Flood and Noah’s sacrifice 
played an important part in’ the cleansing of humankind after the Fall and in 
the preparation for God’s renewed covenant, first with Noah and then with 
Abraham. Allin all this strategy places the covenant with Abraham within a 
much broader context and shows that God’s purposes in Creation were 
continued in the ¢all of Abraham and the covenant at Sinai. 


c. The Balaam Narratives 


The Balaam narratives have long puzzled readers of the Bible. Balaam 
himself is an enigma, but more important here is the question of the role 
these narratives play in the overall purpose of the Pentateuch. When viewed 
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in the light of their parallels with other parts of the Pentateuch, these 
narratives play a strategic role in the overall message of the Pentateuch. Their 
placement in the book is part of the writer's plan to develop a central 
theological thesis. 

In Genesis 1 the writer shows that at the center of God’s purpose in 
creating human beings was his desire to bless them. Immediately after 
creating them, God blessed them and said, “Be fruitful and multiply and fill 
the land” (Ge 1:28). Even after they were cast away from God’s protective 
care in the Garden, God let it be known that this act of disobedience would 
not thwart his plan for humanity’s blessing. God promised that he would 
provide a means for restoring the blessing: a future “seed” would one day 
come and crush the head of the serpent (Ge 3:15). Genesis 3:15 shows plainly 
that God's original intention for the human race was blessing and that his 
continual concern for humanity remains the same. When God chose 
Abraham as the channel of the promised “seed” (Ge 12:1-3), his express 
purpose was to bless Abraham and all the nations of the earth through his 
“seed.” Like his original intent for Adam in the beginning, God’s intent for 
Abraham was that he become a great nation and enjoy God's good land. 

When Abraham’s seed was on the verge of entering into Egyptian 
bondage, God furthered his promise by giving a prophecy to the patriarch 
Jacob. The prophecy was about one of his sons, Judah (Ge 49:8—12). Through 
the family of Judah, one would come who would be a king and restore God’s 
blessing to Israel and all the nations. As God had forewarned Abraham (Ge 
15:13-16), his people would first undergo a time of bondage and oppression. 
But God also promised that after four generations Abraham's “seed” would 
return to the land and again enjoy his blessing. God would return Israel to 
the land when the sin of the Amorites had reached its full measure (Ge 
15:16). 
With this background in mind, we can now appreciate the plan of the 
writer of the Pentateuch and his concentration on the prophecies of Balaam. 
Underlying the narratives which tell the story of Balaam is the author’s 
interest in the promise to Abraham: those who bless his seed will be blessed 
and those who curse his seed will be cursed. The story opens with Balak’s 
dread of the great numbers of Israel (Nu 22:3). Balak, the king of Moab, hired 
Balaam to curse the seed of Abraham (22:5-41), but as the story unfolds, God 
would permit them only to be blessed (24:10). i 

Thus the Balaam narratives play an important role in the message of the 
Pentateuch, particularly in the development of the themes of the Abrahamic 
covenant (Ge 12:1-3). They show that God has already begun to fulfill his 
promise to Abraham and that his seed had become “a great nation” (Nu 
22:6). They also show that God was about to fulfill his promise to give 
Abraham’s seed the land. When Balak sent for Balaam to curse this people, 
Israel was poised on the plains of Moab ready to go into the land. Finally, the 
Balaam narratives show that the curses of the nations could not thwart God's 
promise to bless the seed of Abraham. In spite of all his efforts, Balak (or 
even Balaam) could not curse God’s people. 

In the light of this focus on “the nations” we can see the importance of 
Balaam’s not being an Israelite prophet but “one from among the nations.” 
This helps, in large measure, to explain many of the enigmas of the gentile 
Balaam and his important role within the Pentateuch. In this sense there are 
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significant analogies between Balaam and other important Gentiles in 
Scripture (e.g., Cyrus, Isa 45; 2Ch 36:23). Not only do the Balaam narratives 
play an important role in developing the themes of the Abrahamic covenant, 
but they also serve as an inclusio, to the Exodus-wilderness narratives. That is, 
the Balaam narratives restate the central themes of these narratives at their 
conclusion in a way that parallels the statement of these themes at their 
beginning. 

The Balaam story, which lies at the close of Israel’s sojourn in the 
wilderness, parallels many of the events and ideas of the story of Pharaoh at 
the beginning of the book of Exodus. Both Pharaoh and Balak were kings of 
large and powerful nations which represented a major obstacle to Israel's 
entering the Promised Land. Israel was a threat to these nations only because 
God kept his promise to Abraham and had greatly increased their numbers. 
Pharaoh instigated plans to afflict Israel because he saw that they had 
become “much too numerous” (Ex 1:9): Within the narrative, Pharaoh's 
words‘ merely reiterate the description of the narrator given two verses 
earlier: “the Israelites were’ fruitful and multiplied greatly and became 
exceedingly numerous” (Ex 1:7). 

Moreover, according to the narrator, Pharaoh's plans were an attempt 
to stop Israel from returning to their land (Ex 1:10); that is, his plan was to 
block the very blessing which God had promised to Abraham (Ge 15:16)— 
enjoyment of the Promised Land. Thus, what the writer attempts to show is 
that the promise to Abraham (“I will make you into a great nation,” Ge 12:2) 
and the blessing of humankind (“Be fruitful and multiply and fill the land,” 
Ge 1:28; 15:16) were beginning to be fulfilled in Israel's sojourn in Egypt, and 
the nations were set on thwarting that promise. Like Pharaoh’s plans, 
Balak’s plans in the book of Numbers were also, motivated by the fact that 
Israel had become “too numerous” (Nu 22:6). Also like Pharaoh, Balak was 
intent on keeping the Israelites out of the land (Nu 22:6). 

In the early narratives. of Exodus, Pharach made three attempts to 
counteract the blessing and hence decrease the number of God’s people. He 
put slave masters over the Israelites to oppress them (Ex 1:11-14); he 
commanded the Hebrew midwives to kill the male children (1:15-21); and he 
commanded that every male child be thrown into the Nile (1:22). Yet as the 
narrative unfolds, on each occasion God intervened and Pharaoh's plan was 
turned into a blessing. Whatever the particular scheme of the Egyptians, the 
Israelites increased all the more. Moreover, within the structure of the story 
unfolding in the narrative, by means of Pharaoh's third plan (casting the 
male children into the Nile) the writer introduces the announcement of the 
birth of God’s chosen deliverer, Moses. 

Like Pharaoh before him, Balak also made three attempts to thwart 
God’s blessing for Israel (23:1-42; 23:13-26; 23:27--24:9), but each attempt 
was turned into a blessing (23:11-12, 23:25-26; 24:10-11). It should be noted 
that though Balaam gave more than three oracles, the writer has arranged 
the oracles into three attempts to curse Israel. Balak himself verbalized the 
writer's own interest when he said, “I summoned you to curse my enemies, 
but you have blessed them these three times” (Nu 24:10). As was the case 
with Pharaoh’s three attempts, after Balak’s third attempt the author turns to 
the question of the birth of God’s chosen deliverer, the prophecy of the star 
that was to arise out of Jacob (Nu 24:12-25). 
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In the light of the author’s attempt to parallel the events at the 
beginning of Israel's sojourn in the wilderness with the events at the end, it 
is not surprising also to find that the content of Balaam’s first three oracles is 
thematically parallel to the content of Pharaoh’s three attempts to suppress 
God’s blessing of Israel in Egypt, and that Balaam’s last oracle focuses on the 
coming of a deliverer (see comments below on Nu 22-24), 

Other features in the verbal texture of the two narratives also suggest 
that the above parallels are part of the author’s conscious intention. For 
example, the story line of both passages is guided by the use of the Hebrew 
term for “heavy” (733). Hebrew narratives are often guided by a thematic 
verbal pattern.% The narrative of Pharaoh's opposition to releasing the 
Israelites is guided by the recurring reference to the “hardening” (723) of his 
héart (Ex 7:14; 8:11, 28; 9:7, 34; 10:1). At the climax of the story, by means of a 
wordplay on the notion of hardening Pharaoh’s heart, the Lord says, “I will 
gain glory [123] for myself through Pharaoh” (Ex 14:4). In Hebrew the word 
for “glory” (713) is from the same root as the word for “harden” (725). 
Furthermore, the story of Balaam is guided by Balak’s promise to “reward” 
(123) him richly if he would curse Israel (22:17, 37; 24:11). Again, we have the 
same root (725). 

The placement of these similar narratives at either end of the Exodus- 
wilderness material can thus be diagramed: 


1) Israel a | Exodus-Wilderness 1) Israel a 
mighty nation (Ex 16-Nu 21) mighty nation 
(oIsy D9, Ex (oxy 35, Nu 
1:9) , 22:3, 6) 

2) Pharaoh ae 2) Balaam 
“hardened” ' “honored” 
(23) (133) 


Such an arrangement within the larger structure of the Pentateuch can 
hardly be accidental. It reveals, rather, a‘ conscious attempt by the writer to 
develop a theme—one centering on God's promise to Abraham and its 
future fulfillment. i 


4. Collections of Laws (Legal Corpora) 


The legal corpora make up the largest portion of the center section of 
the Pentateuch. Clearly recognizable corpora in the Pentateuch are the 
Covenant Code (Bundesbuch), Exodus 20:22-23:33, the Holiness Code 
(Heiligkeitsgesetz), Leviticus 17-26, and the Code of the Priests (Priesterkodex), 
Exodus 25-Leviticus 16.7 Belonging to this last corpus are the instructions 


For example, t the narratives of Genesis 9—12 are linked by the use of the key word 
“Shem/name” and Genesis 12~26 by the key word “Isaac/laughed.” 
The Code of the Priests is not to be confused with the so-called Priestly Document, 


denoted in the documentary hypothesis by the siglum P. 
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concerning the pattern of the tabernacle, Exodus 25-31, and its construction, 
Exodus 35-40. Although questions regarding the setting and date of such 
strata predominate in classical source criticism, from the point of view of 
compositional strategy, one is confronted with a different set of problems. 
We are not concerned here with reconstructing the “sources” from which 
these laws may have derived but rather the role that these various collections 
of laws play in the overall strategy of the final form of the book. How and 
why has the author put. them where they are within the text? We are 
concerned here with the question of composition and literary strategy. 

It has long been recognized that certain basic differences exist between 
these collections of laws. For example, the requirements for the building of 
an altar (Ex 20:24-25) in the Covenant Code are quite different from those in 
the Code of the Priests (Ex 27:1-8). According to the Covenant Code the 
Lord told Israel that an altar was to be made of earth or stones “in every. 
place ‘where I cause my name to be remembered” (Ex 20:24-25). This was a’ 
very simple form of altar. According to the Code of the Priests, however, the 
altar was to be made of acacia wood overlaid with bronze (Ex 27:1-8) and 
was to be placed in the tabernacle, where only the priests would have access 
to it. This appears to be a different sort of altar. There have been numerous 
attempts to harmonize these two laws. According to a traditional harmoniza- 
tion, the bronze altar of Exodus 27 was to be hollow (Ex 27:8) and was 
therefore to be filled with dirt or stones to make the earthen altar of Exodus 
20. Thus what appears to be a description of two distinct altars may really 
only reflect two aspects of the description of one altar. Such an attempt, 
however, serves better to demonstrate the nature of the problem than to 
solve it. This has generally been acknowledged even by modern conservative 
biblical scholars, and nowadays the two passages are simply allowed to 
coexist without excessive harmonization, the earthen altar often being taken 
merely as a temporary measure.” Though this explanation may provide a 
solution to the historical problem of the purpose of the two altars, it 
completely misses the literary question of why two types of altars are 
prescribed in the Pentateuch without an attempt to harmonize or explain 
their differences. 

Critical scholarship has been unanimous in seeing the two laws as 
arising out of different historical settings. It is commonly argued, for 
example, that along with the other laws in the Covenant Code, the 
instructions for building an earthen altar come from a more primitive period 
in Israel's religion, a time when their forms of worship were much like that of 
the patriarchs in the Genesis narratives. Individuals and groups could 
provide local centers of worship by building an altar and giving gifts to 
God.“ In the early stages of their religion, Israel, like Abraham in the Genesis 


“Under the brass-overlaid wooden frame of this chest-like altar there must have 
been a centre of earth or stone sufficiently large enough to support the body of the 
sacrificial victim. . . .The enclosing copper case served merely tò keep the earth 
together” (Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown, Commentary, 1:391). 

Walter Kaiser, Jr., “Exodus,” EBC, ed. Frank E. Gaebelein, 12 vols. (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 1990), 2:428. 

“Otte Eissfeldt, Introduction, 218. 

‘IF, Horst, RGG, 3d ed., 1:1523ff. 
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narratives, built a new altar at each place they settled. By contrast, the laws 
dealing with the bronze altar are taken to represent the final stages of Israel's 
religion, when a single, official worship site was tecognized. 

However, the lack of a convincing explanation of how such an obvious 
dissonance could have been tolerated in the final text has always imperiled 
the critical view. Clearly sensing the need for an explanation, Eissfeldt 
argued that after the Covenant Code had been replaced by the laws of 
Deuteronomy, it could not be removed from the text because it was “already 
so rooted in the popular mind that such a transformation of it would not be 
possible.” This “neutralising . . . of the Book of the Covenant . . . seems to 
us not merely remarkable, but also impracticable. But we must bear in mind 
that the attempt has been successful not only in this case but also in many 
others. ... Older precepts which are allowed to remain, are now quite 
naturally understood in the light of the newer, or, where that is not possible 
or necessary, they simply remain unheeded.” 

Eissfeldt’s words betray his own dissatisfaction with this explanation. 
While it is possible that the biblical writer intends his readers to ignore the 
Covenant Code in their reading of the Pentateuch, it is by no means likely. 
On the contrary, its position alongside the Decalogue and within the Sinai 
narrative itself suggests that the author intends to give it some prominence in 
the overall structure of his work. Rather than attempt to discount its 
importance within the Pentateuch as a whole, we should seek a way to 
explain its placement in the final shape of the Pentateuch. 


a. Narrative Strategy in Exodus—Numbers 


Numerous narrative texts of varying lengths are found throughout the 
central portion of the Pentateuch. Not only do these narratives provide the 
general framework for the legal corpora, but they are also embedded in the 
midst of the various collections of laws. The general framework of this 
section of the Pentateuch is formed by three complex narratives: the Exodus 
narrative (Ex 1-18), the Sinai narrative (Ex 19-34), and the wilderness 
narrative (Nu 10:11ff.). In addition, several smaller but strategically impor- 
tant narratives within this section are related to the larger framework; for 
example, the oppression narrative (Ex 1); the call of Moses (Ex 3) and the call 
of Joshua (Nu 27:12-23); the accounts of the faith of Moses, Aaron, and the 
people (Ex 4, and 19) and the accounts of their lack of faith (Nu 13-14; 29); the 
narrative of Aaron’s calf idol (Ex 32) and the narrative of Israels goat® idols 
(Lev 17:1-9); the narrative of Moses and Pharaoh (Ex 7—12) and the narrative 
of Balaam and Balak (Nu 22-24). Though each of these units of narrative has 
a discernible internal structure, our interest in them here relates to their 
relationship with each other and with the legal corpora. 


&Eissfeldt, Introduction, 222-23. 

©The Hebrew word n7¥% usually means “goats,” but it can also mean “goat 
idols.” According to 2Ch 11:15, these DVY are said to have been “made” by 
Jereboam along with his “calf idols” (cf. Ludwig Koehler and Walter Baumgartner, 
Hebraisches und Aramiisches Lexikon [Leiden: Brill, 1990}: 4:1250). 

It is one of the tasks of pentateuchal criticism to explain how this interruption of 
the narrative by large blocks of law took place” (Eissfeldt, Introduction, 157). 
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b. Textual Strategy: The Collection of Laws (Legal Corpora) and the 
Sinai Narratives 


The following chart shows the general relationship between the 
narrative sections® of the central part of the Pentateuch and the collections of 
laws. 


Sinai Narrative (Ex 19ff.) 


Ex {Ten Cmds | Ex | Covenant Ex | Priestly Code | Ex | Priestly Code | Lev | Holiness Code 


19:1-| Ex 20:1-17 20. | Code 24 | Ex 25-31 32- | Ex 35-Lev 16 [17:1-] Lev 17-26 
5 18- | Ex 20:22- 4 9 
21 | 23:33 


A curious feature of the Sinai narratives is the way in which they 
envelop and thus serve to link the Decalogue, the Covenant Code, and the 
Code of the Priests, precisely those collections of laws that, at least according 
to critical theory, differ most markedly from each other.“ The Decalogue 
follows the account of the Covenant ceremony in Exodus 19:1-25. This 
narrative is complex and includes two major segments: an account of the 
establishment of an initial covenant on Mount Sinai (19:1-16a) and an 
account of Israel’s fearful retreat from God (19:16b—25), The Decalogue 
(20:1-17), in turn, is followed by a short narrative, again recounting the fear 
of people at Sinai (20:18-21). The Covenant Code is then embedded in the 
Sinai narrative between Exodus 20:21 and 24:1ff.; it is followed by the Code 
of the Priests (Ex 25-Lev 16). Furthermore, the account of the making of the 
golden calf (Ex 32) and the reestablishment of the Sinai covenant (Ex 33-34), 
both parts of the Sinai narratives, break into the Code of the Priests just after 
the instructions for making the tabernacle (Ex 25-31) and before the account 
of its completion (Ex 35-40). Consequently, the instructions for building the 
tabernacle are separated from the remainder of the Code of the Priests by the 
account of the failure of the house of Aaron in the incident of the golden calf 
(Ex 32) as well as by the account of the renewal of the Sinai covenant (Ex 33- 
34). These observations raise important literary questions: What is the effect 
of the arrangement of the laws and the narrative in the present shape of the 
text? What message is to be gained from the pattern of events and laws 
reflected in the text as we now have it? Is the shape of the text semantically 
relevant? We will address these questions by attempting to unravel and 
retrace the literary strategy lying behind the present shape of the Sinai 
narrative. . 

By means of the arrangement of the narrative, the Sinai covenant before 
the incident of the golden calf is characterized by the laws of the Decalogue, the 
Covenant Code, and the instructions for building the tabernacle. However, 


“This section, more precisely its actual narrative kernel ... is exceptionally 
difficult to analyze” (Eissfeldt, Introduction, .193). 

In most critical assessments of these two corpora, the Covenant Code is taken as 
the earlier of the legal codes and the Code of the Priests is assigned the later date. 
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the Sinai covenant after the golden calf is characterized by the fundamentally 
different and more extensive Code of the Priests (Ex 35—Lev 16). In other 
words, the bulk of the priestly laws (Ex 35-Lev 16) takes the place occupied 
earlier in the original Sinai narratives by the Decalogue, the Covenant Code, 
and the tabernacle (Ex 19-31). It thus appears that the incident of the golden 
calf has signaled a change in the nature of Israel's covenant relationship. 

The following chart shows the relationship of the Decalogue, the 
Covenant Code, and tabernacle to the narrative of the original covenant at 
Sinai, and the relationship of the Priestly Code to the covenant renewal after 


the incident of the golden calf. 
Covenant , 
Stipulations 


Covenant 
Stipulations eh 
Failure 
Covenant Decalogue, Golden Calf Covenant 
Established Covenant Ex 32 Renewed 
Ex 19:1-25; Code, and Ex 32-34 


20:18-21 Tabernacle 


Ex 20:1-17 
20;22— 
31:18 


When viewed within the context of the differences between the laws of the 
Covenant Code and those of the Code of the Priests, alluded to above, the 
arrangement of this material appears to reflect a definite strategy. 

On the face of it, the association of the original Sinai covenant with the 
Covenant Code and the renewal of that covenant with the Code of the 
Priests suggests a differing assessment of the two codes. It is also clear that 
the incident of the golden calf, which has. been strategically positioned 
between these two codes of law, is the underlying cause of the changes in 
the law codes. In positioning the texts this way, the changes perceived 
between the laws in the two codes are now narratively presented as part of a 
larger change in the nature of the Sinai covenant itself—a change resulting 
from the episode of the golden calf. Rather than seeking to render the 
differences between the two law codes invisible, as modern critical studies 
suggest, the author apparently uses these very differences as part of his 

+ larger strategy. In their present textual position, these very differences show 
that a change has come over Israel's covenant with God. Israel's initial 
relationship with God at Sinai, characterized by the patriarchal simplicity of 
the Covenant Code, is now represented by the.complex and restrictive laws 
of the Code of the Priests. 

What begins to emerge in this assessment of the narrative strategy is 
the notion that the author does not intend to portray Israels relationship 
with God in the Sinai covenant as static. He apparently wants to show that 
Israel's relationship with God, established at Sinai, underwent important 
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changes because of Israel's repeated failure to obey God's will.“ What began 
as a covenant between God and Israel, fashioned after that of the patriarchs 
(the Covenant Code), became increasingly more complex (the Code of the 
Priests) as Israel failed to obey God. Israel's propensity to follow “other 
gods,” demonstrated in these narratives by the transgression of the golden 
calf, necessitated God's giving them the additional laws found in the Code of 
the Priests. 

The placement of the other law codes throughout the narrative shows 
further signs of the same strategy on the part of the author of the Pentateuch. 
The Code of the Priests (Ex 25-Lev 16), for example, is followed by the 
Holiness Code (Lev 17-26). The unique feature of the Holiness Code is the 
fact that in its introduction and throughout its laws, the audience it 
addresses is not the priests as such but the whole of the congregation. It calls 
the entire people of God to holiness. As has long been observed, the 
Holiness Code is not attached directly to the Priestly Code. Between these 
two legal codes lies a striking account of Israel’s offering sacrifices to “goat 
idols” (Lev 17:1-9). Though brief and somewhat enigmatic, this short 
fragment of narrative, usually taken to be the work of the final composer,” 
portrays the Israelites forsaking the tabernacle and sacrificing “outside the 
camp.” The content of the narrative is similar to the incident of the golden 


&Not only is there an ordo temporum between the covenants, but there is an ordo 
temporum within the covenants as well. 

sEissfeldt’s argument that the Covenant Code was shaped as a polemic against a 
more complex form of worship suits the role that the code has assumed within the 
strategy of the Pentateuch. It is, in fact, a polemic of sorts against the more complex 
requirements of the Priestly Code. In this light, the view of Adam Welch 
(Deuteronomy, The Framework of the Code, [London: J. Clarke, 1932]), Wilhelm Caspari 
(“Heimat und Sozjale Wirkung des alttestamentlichen Bundesbuches,” ZDMG 83 
[1929] 97-120), and Henri Cazelles (“L'auteur du code de Valliance,” RB 52 [1945] 173- 
91) that the Covenant Code was compiled in Kadesh or the east Jordan by Moses, or 
during the time of Moses, is of considerable importance. 

Literary critics of the old Wellhausen school took this composer to be a late 
redactor, usually associated with the priestly circles; see Alfred Bertholet, Leviticus 
(Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1901), 58. Composition criticism, however, 
should remain neutral on the question of the historical time period of the final 
composition of the Pentateuch. 

Wenham, along with Keil, suggests that these verses are a prohibition not just of 
sacrifices but of any kind of animal slaughter and that the prohibition was limited 
only to the time Israel was in the wilderness. However, the fact that what is 
prohibited is not every kind of slaughter but specifically slaugher for sacrifice, is 
shown in the relationship of Lev 17:3-4 to 17:5. According to 17:5, the slaughter of 
17:3-4 was specificially and only for sacrifice—that is, it was not a general slaughter 
for food. It should be noted as well that later in this same chapter (17:13ff.), provision 
is made for animals slain in hunting. This would also suggest that slaying animals for 
food was permissible; hence only slaughtering for sacrifice was expressly prohibited. 
Moreover, in 17:7 the prohibition is called an “eternal ordinance,” ruling out its 
limitation to the time of the wilderness sojourn. Finally, Dt 12:15 appears to clarify 
this law by restating the provision that mere slaughtering of animals could be done 
anywhere. What was specifically prohibited in Dt 12:13-14 was the offering of 
sacrifices at any place other than the central altar. 
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calf: the people forsook the Lord and his provisions for worship and 
followed after other gods—in this case, the “goat idols.” Unlike the narrative 
of the golden calf, however, which places the blame on the priesthood, this 
narrative of the goat idols makes the people, not the priests, responsible for 
the idolatry. Thus within the logic of the text, the incident of the people's 
sacrificing to the goat idols plays a similar role to that of the priests’ 
involvement in the golden calf. Just as the narrative of the golden calf 
marked a transition in the nature of the covenant and its laws, so here also” 
the incident of the goat idols marks the transition from the Code of the 
Priests to the additional laws of the Holiness Code. The chart below shows 
this relationship. 


Covenant Covenant f Covenant 
sy lation oe ation Stipulation Sg 
Railure—— Failure —————" 

Covenant | Decalogue, | Golden Calf Covenant | Priestly Code} Goat Idols | Holiness Covenant 
Established | Covenant Ex 31 Renewal | Ex 35-Lev Lev Code Renewal Lev 
Ex 19:1-25; | Code, Ex 3-34 | 16 17:1-9 Lev 17-235 26 

20:18-21; | Tabernacle i 

24:1-18 | Ex 20:1-17; 

29:22 - 23:33; 
25:1-31:18 | 


Thus the three major law collections—the Covenant Code, the Code of 
the Priests, and the Holiness Code—are not only embedded in the whole of 
the Sinai narratives, but are also arranged around two similar narratives. 
Both of these narratives focus on the Lord’s displeasure with Israel's fall into 
idolatry, the first involving idolatry in the form of calf worship and the 
second that of goats.” Such a structure betrays a high level of strategy in the 
structure of the Pentateuch. In this arrangement, the laws of the Covenant 
Code are intentionally linked to the original covenant at Sinai (Ex 19-24); the 
laws of the Code of the Priests are associated with the covenant renewal after 
the sin of the golden calf (Ex 32-34); and the laws of the Holiness Code are 
placed in the context of the incident of the people’s offering sacrifices to the 
goat idols outside the camp (Lev 17) and the covenant renewal in Leviticus 
26. 

It will not be possible at this point to trace the strategy apparent in the 


“There are also literary parallels between this text and the opening sections of the 
other law codes, e.g., the establishment of the proper place of worship in Ex 20:24- 
26; 25ff.; Dt 12; and Eze 40ff. (see Bertholet, Leviticus, 58). 

”There appear to be intentional compositional links between the golden calf erected 
by the priests (939,Ex 32:4) and the young bull (94y,Lev 9:1ff.) required as a sin 
offering for the priests, and the goat idols worshiped by the people (WY, Lev 17:7) 
and the goats (yw, Lev 4:23) required as a sin offering for the people. 
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detailed arrangement of the laws and the narrative texts of the Pentateuch 
(see commentary below). We will limit ourselves here to a brief discussion of 
two central questions raised by our observations. The first is the internal 
shape of Exodus 19-24: How does the structure of the initial Sinai narrative 
(Ex 19-24) fit into the larger scheme of the Pentateuch and its view of the law 
outlined above? The second question concerns the location of the instruc- 
tions for the tabernacle (Ex 25-31): Why are they placed before the incident 
of the golden calf (Ex 32) rather than after it? If the addition of the Code of 
the Priests is the result of the sin of the golden calf, why is a significant 
portion of this instruction placed before the incident itself? 


(1) The Sinai Narrative (Ex 19-24) 


It has long been noted that within Exodus 19 there are two different 
conceptualizations of Israel’s covenant with God at Mount Sinai. In one 
version of the account (Ex 19:1-16a), it is argued, God made a covenant with 
Israel in which they were to be a “kingdom of priests and a holy nation” 
(19:5). The only requirement of the covenant was that Israel was to “have 
faith” (19:9) and “obey God’ (19:5), There appear to be no “laws” in this 
covenant. To ratify the covenant, Moses and the people were to wait three 
days and then “go up” into the mountain and meet God there (19:10-13). 
Though this is not always reflected in English translations, there is little 
doubt that this is the view of the Hebrew text.” This same view of the Sinai 
covenant can also be found both earlier in Exodus (3:12) and in later biblical 
texts that refer back to this chapter. In Jeremiah 7:22-23, for example, the 
Lord says, “For in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt I did 
not speak to your fathers or command them concerning burnt offerings and 
sacrifices. But this command I have them, ‘Obey my voice, and I will be your 
God and you will be my people and you will walk in the way I will command 
you so that it would be well to you.’ ”7 

In the other version of the Sinai covenant in Exodus 19 (vv. 16b-25), 
however, a much different view is presented. Instead of the notion of Israel 
being a “kingdom of priests,” a distinction is now made between the people 
and the priests—it is not a kingdom of priest but a kingdom with priests 
(19:22-24). Moreover, instead of the people being called to go up before God 
in the mountain, they were to be kept from going up; only Moses and Aaron 
were allowed up the mountain to be with God (19:12-13a, 21-23). Finally, 
instead of simple faith and obedience, the Decalogue and the Covenant Code 
became the basis of Israel’s keeping their covenant with God. Curiously, this 
is the view of the Sinai covenant found in Ezekiel 20:18-26: ” ‘I am the Lorp 
your God, walk in my statues and keep my judgments and do them; keep 
my sabbaths holy and it will be a sign between you and me to know that] am 


73The nps has correctly rendered 19:13b, “they may go up on the mountain (7793). 
See the discussion of this verse below. 

7““When you [sing.] bring the people out of Egypt, you [plur.] shall worship God on 
this mountain (143 199 ¥).”. This verse clearly anticipates that Moses and the people 
were to worship God on the mountain (cf. Ex 4:27b; 5:3). 

The translation above follows the rsv, NRSV, Nass, nirs, and Kv. The niv translation, “I 
did not just give them commands about burnt offerings and sacrifices,” appears to be 
a harmonistic attempt of the translators to remove an obvious problem. 
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the Loro your God.’ But they rebelled against me.... And I gave them 
statutes which did not result in good [for them] and judgments in which they 
could not have life.” 

According to literary critical theory, these two versions of the Sinai 
covenant reflect the composite nature of the present text. It was the “Elohist’ ý 
who presented the view that both Moses and the people were to “go up” to 
the mountain to meet with God (Ex 19:13b). The nature of the covenant was 
that which we find in 19:2b-8, namely, a simple renewal of the patriarchal 
covenant of faith ‘and obedience. Owing to their fear of God’s presence (Ex 
19:16b), however, the people appointed Moses to speak with God on their 
behalf while they remained behind at the foot of the mountain (19:17,19b).7 
In the “Jahwist’’ account, however, the people were forbidden to go up the 
mountain from the very start (19:12-13a). They were to watch the entire 
display of God’s presence at a safe distance (19:18, 20-25).% 

Long before the rise of literary criticism of the Pentateuch, the tensions 
within this narrative were already apparent, and various harmonizations 
were offered. As to the question of the relationship of the covenant made in 
Exodus 19:3-8 with that of Exodus 24, Rashi argued that we should not read 
the narrative in chronological order. Thus, the covenant made in chapter 19 
is the same as the one later established in chapter 24. Rashi’s explanation of 
this difficulty has had little influence among Christian interpretation.” The 
most common explanation among Christians was that in Exodus 19:3-8, God 
had only begun to expound to Israel the nature of the Sinai covenant. Before 


%The niv and New Scofield Reference Bible’s translation of DPR On» *nn3 in Eze 
20:25 as “I also gave them over to statutes” is an unfortunate harmonization of this 
difficult passage (cf. Rsv, NRSV, NASB, NIPS, and Kjv, which render it as above). The same is 
to be said of the addition of “in fire” to Eze 20:26 in some English versions, making it 
appear that the “statutes” in 20:25 relate to offering their firstborn “in the fire.” The 
words “in fire” do not occur in the Hebrew text, nor are they implied. Eze 20:26 
is rendered correctly by nyrs: “When they set aside every first issue of the womb” 
(ann ws Paya). This phrase relates to identical phraseology concerning God’s 
claim of the firstborn in Ex 13:12: “You are to give over to the Lorn the first offspring 
of every womb” (ann 999 Y3 n9297), not to child sacrifice (cf. Ex 34:19; Num 3:12-13). 
Moreover, “causing one’s children to pass through the fire” (W832 1031 132 MYN) is 
expressly forbidden in Dt 18:10. The collocation on” "Wd V3¥7 does not occur in the 
OT with WRI, but, as in Ex 13:12, with reference to the firstborn. When V397 occurs 
with WRI, the object is not O71 10) but rather 72 (Dt 18:10; 2Ki 17:17; 21:6; 23:10; 2Ch 
33:6; Eze 20:31 [omitted in cxx]). 

7Otto Eissfeldt, -Hexateuch-Synopse. Die Erzählung der fünf Bücher Mose und des Buches 
Josua mit dem Anfange des Richterbuches (Darmstadt: Wisenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 
1973), 146-47. 

7*Kissfeldt, Hexateuch-Synopse, 146-48. 

Keil may depend on Rashi when he suggests that Ex 19:3-8 is associated with the 
proclamation of the “fundamental law of the covenant in the presence of the whole 
nation (chap. xix.16~xx.18)” (C. F. Keil and F. Delitzsch, Biblical Commentary on the 
Old Testament [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1971}, 2.101). Recently, Rashi’s view has 
apparently been adopted by G. C. Chirichigno in “The Narrative Structure of Exod 
19—24” (Biblica 68 [1968], 479): “We have argued that the awkward surface structure of 
the narrative, which results in the non-linear temporal ordering of events, can be 
explained when one takes into account the sequence structure of the narrative, 
particularly the use of the litera-y device called resumptive repetition.” 
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he had fully explained it, Israel quickly agreed to the terms. According to 
Calvin, for example, the people “were carried away by a kind of headlong 
zeal, and [they] deceived themselves.” 

The question of who was to go up into the mountain has been the most 
difficult to solve. According to Rashi, the key to the solution is the mention 
of the “blast” (W22) of the horn that signaled Israels move up the mountain 
(Ex 19:31b). Rashi reasoned that a long blast (7198 7p) of the ram’s horn 
signified that God was departing from the mountain and hence, when God 
had departed, the people were permitted to go up the mountain.* Thus, 
though the people were warned not to go up into the mountain in verse 12, 
they were allowed to go up into the mountain when the horn was sounded. 
Rashi‘s interpretation has found its way into several early scholarly ver- 
sions,” and it is as old as the Septuagint.” 

Nicolas von Lyra, however, departed from Rashi’s explanation by 
suggesting that “to go up the mountain” meant the people could go only as 
far as the limits that had been established by Moses (Ex 19:12). This appears 
to be the sense taken by many modern English versions: “When the horn 
blasts, they shall come up to the mountain.’ The obvious problem with this 


John Calvin, Commentary on the Four Last Books of Moses Arranged in the Form of a 
Harmony, trans. Charles William (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1979), 320. Cf. H. Ainsworth: 
“The people not yet knowing the unpossibility of the Law, which is weak through the 
flesh, Rom. 8:3, make promise of more than they were able to performe. After, when 
the Law was pronounced, they feare and flee away, Exod. 20.18,19” (Annotations upon 


the Five Books of Moses (London: M. Parsons, 16291, 68) 
ihe Five Gooxes of Moses (London: M. Parsons, 1609], 6S}. 


‘lRashi's interpretation is represented in several Christian commentaries; for 
example, Münster: “Cum prolixius buccina sonuerit; prolixior enim sonus signum erat 
Dominum majestatis montem deseruisse”; Fagius: “Sensus est, Dum satis protractus 
adeoque finitus est sonitus tubarum, tum ascendere potest populus; at praesente 
Domino nequaquam. Neque enim veto ut in perpetuum non ascendatis. Dum ergo 
sonitus cornu cessaverit, potestis ascendere. Prolixior sonus signum erat, Dominum 
majestatis montem deseruisse.” According to Eben Ezra, Rashi’s explanation was 
inadequate because the Lord’s glory was always on the mountain until the completion 
of the tabernacle. 

®2Calvin, Commentary (1563): “quum protaxerit buccina, ipsi ascendent in montem”; 
Münster, Biblia sacra (1534): “cum prolixius buccina insonuerit, tunc poterunt 
ascendere montent”; Tyndale, The Seconde Boke of Moses (1530): “when the horne 
bloweth: than let them come up in to the mounten”; Geneva Bible (1599): “When the 
horne bloweth long, they shall come up into the mountaine”; Junius and Tremellius, 
Biblia sacra (1575): “cum tractim sonabit cornu, ea ascendere poterunt in ipsum 
montem”; nps: “When the ram’s horn sounds a long blast, they may go up on the 
mountain.” 

“The ıxx translated the sense of the phrase, not the words: “Whenever the sounds 
and the trumpets and the cloud departs from the mountain, they may go up the 
mountain” (émè rò Spos). Cf. the Vulgate: “cum coeperit clangere bucina tunc 
ascendant in montem”; and Targum Onkelos: “When the horn blast is protracted, 
they may go up into the mountain” (SWI pon? TOW PIR WI|W TXI). 

"In montem hic est versus montem, usque ad terminos a Mose Dei jussu praefixos”’ 
(Synopsis Criticorum, 1.398). Lyra apparently followed Eben Ezra on Ex 19;17: [under 
the mountain] means outside the borders set by Moses” (mn Drang 97239 yin). A 
similar interpretation may already be present in the Samaritan Pentateuch’s reading 
of 77 in Ex 19:12a rather than Oy, as in the mr. 

*sThis translation is represented in the niv, Nass, and xiv. That it is a harmonistic 
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view is that the text does not say “up fo the mountain” -but “up in the 
mountain,” just as in Exodus 19:12.% 

Stil another problem within the narrative is the statement in 19:12, 
"Beware of going up the mountain” (jes). This statement is often taken by 
literary critics as an absolute prohibition of the people's going up the 
mountain, but it does not necessarily have this sense. The warning could just 
as well be, “Watch yourselves going up” (0179), as, “Beware not to go up” 
(nyvoyn).*” In either case, however, if read in the context of Israel’s waiting 
three days (19:11) until “the horn is blown” (19: 13b), the warning in 19:12 
(according to critical theory, a Yahwist verse) is merely a warning not to 
enter the mountain until the appropriate time. According to the narrative, 
then, God expects the people to go up the mountain with Moses to meet 
with Him. 

In other words, God's intention to meet the people on the mountain 
itself is not merely the viewpoint of a hypothetical document, such as the 
Elohist, but is, in fact, the consistent view of the entire narrative. And it is 
also clear from the narrative that the people are subsequently barred from 
going up the mountain (Ex 19:21, 23). However, as 19:23-24 makes clear, the 
people are first barred from the mountain in 19:21, not in 19:12. In 19:12 the 
people cannot go up the mountain until the horn blast; in 19:21 the people 
cannot go up the mountain at all. 

The above consideration of the strategy of the composition: of this 
passage raises several important questions. Why does the viewpoint of the 
narrative change so radically with respect to the people’s going up into the 
mountain? Is it merely that two conflicting accounts have been preserved 
intact in this chapter, as critical theory suggests? Or are there clues of a 
changing situation within the narrative that account for such a shift in God’s 
purpose? Furthermore, does the change in the people's right to go up the 
mountain reflect the intention of the author of the Pentateuch? In other 
words, are the tensions that are so transparent in the Hebrew narrative 


attempt to avoid the problem of the Hebrew text is suggested by the fact that these 
same versions render the identical expression (173 499) in the preceding verse not by 

“go up to the mountain,” but rather “go up (or into) the mountain” (Ex 19:12). Only 
the nps renders "32 779 in 19:12 and 13b as to “go up (on) the mountain.” 

%A third explanation was offered by Drusius. Following Eben Ezra; he identified 
the pronoun “they” (Ex 19:13b) with Moses, Aaron, Abihu, and the elders, thus 
avoiding the suggestion that the people were allowed to go up the mountain (Critici 
Sacri). This is also the position of Targum Neofiti 1: “When the trumpet is sounded, 
Moses and Aaron are authorised to come up into the mountain.” That it was the 
people rather than Moses and the elders, however, is seen from 19:17 and 19:12, 
where “the people” are expressly in view. 

The variant suggested in the Biblia Hebraica (Stuttgart edition) apparatus (ni9¥n) 
shows precisely what would be expected of an unequivocal negative sense. 

%The similarity of the terms, e.g., T¥3 in 19:21 and 19:23, as well as identical 
meaning, shows that 19:23 is explanatory of 19:21 and not 19:12. The use of XDJ i in 
19:12 and 19:23 is sometimes taken as grounds for seeing 19:23 as a harmonization of 
19:12 and 19:13b. However, the phrase ‘‘set limits for the people” (19:12) is not the same 
as “set limits for the mountain” (19:23). The reading of the Samaritan Pentateuch in 
19:12 (3297 rather than OY) points precisely back to the difficulty of making 19:23-24 
refer to 19:12. 
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merely the result of conflicting sources or are they semantically and 
theologically relevant? Are they part of the author's intent? 

Fortunately, the narrative does not leave us without an answer to these 
questions. According to Exodus 19:16, on the third day, when the people 
were to be ready to “go up the mountain,” the horn was blown. Curiously 
enough, however, the text says that when the people saw the great display 
of God's power on the mountain, they “were afraid in the camp.” Moreover, 
the text goes on to recount that “Moses brought the people out from the 
camp to meet with God and they stood at the base of (MANAJ) the mountain” 
(Ex 19:17). When they saw the Lord’s appearance on the mountain, “they 
were afraid in the camp” and remained standing at the foot of the mountain 
(19:17b); Moses thus ascended to meet with God alone. Important from the 
standpoint of narrative strategy is the fact that at precisely this point in the 
narrative the people were warned not to “break through to look upon the 
Loro” (19:21). This is not, as we have seen, a repeat of the warning in 19:12 
but a new warning. According to Moses’ own words in 19:23, God had 
“testified against the people” (19:21) that they were not to go up the 
mountain. What the whole of Exodus 19 then shows is that God’s original 
intention to meet with the people on the mountain (19:13b) was fundamen- 
tally altered because of the people’s fear of God (19:16b). At this point it is 
also important to note that in 20:18-21, a later reflection on this same 
incident,” we find exactly the same point of view about the failure of the 
people to draw near to God. We will thus turn to a brief discussion of that 
narrative. 

There are marked similarities as well as differences between the two 
narratives on either side of the Decalogue (Ex 19;16-24 and 20:18-20). Both 
narratives explain why Moses went up to the mountain alone and not with 


"This similarity of viewpoint raises the question of the relationship of the narrative 
in chapter 19’with that of chapter 20. It is frequently argued that the narrative about 
Israel's retreat from the mountain and their fear of God in Ex 20:18-21 most naturally 
follow 19:25 rather than the Decalogue (20:1-17; cf. Eissfeldt, Synopse, 45—46). 
Moreover, the Decalogue begins with God speaking (“And God spoke all the words, 
saying. .. .”” (20:1}) rather than with Moses, as is suggested by its current position 
after 19:25, “And Moses said to them. .. .” Therefore, according to literary critical 
theory, the narrative in its present state has been rearranged, with the Decalogue now 
coming before 20:18-21 rather than after it, where it more naturally belongs (cf. Dt 
5:5-6). The purpose of this rearrangement, it is held, was redactional. It was to 
include the Covenant Code along with the Decalogue as part of the “word” which 
God spoke to Israel in the Sinai covenant. Whereas originally the Decalogue was the 
only “word” which God spoke at Sinai, in its present shape the “word” which God 
spoke at Sinai also includes the Covenant Code. Hence Ex 24:3a, “and all the 
judgments” is taken as a harmonistic gloss. Though there is little grounds for this 
hypothetical reconstruction, the basic structural observation on which it rests is 
sound. As the narrative now stands, the Decalogue (Ex 20:1-17) is presented not as 
the word which God spoke to the people but rather the word which Moses spoke to 
the people in 19:25. To be sure, Moses’ words to the people in 19:25 recounted what 
God had spoken to him earlier on the mountain (19:19). However, these words are in 
fact presented here as first given to Moses by God (19:19) and then given to the 
people by Moses (19:25ff.). In other words, the narratives show that there is now a 
growing distance between God and the people—one that was not intended at the 
outset of ‘the Sinai narrative (19:12-13). 
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the people (190:16b; 20:19-20). Regarding differences, in 19:21, the Lord 
instructed Moses to keep the people from the mountain, “lest they break 
through to see the Lorp and many of them fall [dead].” In 20:18-19, 
however, the people flee “a great distance” from the presence of the Lord on 
the mountain, telling Moses, “You speak to us and we will hearken so that 
the Lorp not speak to us, lest we die.” Furthermore, according to 19:19, the 
Lord spoke only to Moses, whereas in 20:19 the narrative infers that God 
intended to speak with the people as well as Moses. 

Without raising the question of whether such variations can be related 
to hypothetical literary documents,™ we will turn directly to the question of 
the role these variations play in the composition of the Pentateuch. Do the 
above-mentioned similarities and differences in the two narratives advance 
the author’s purpose or intention? 

It can be argued that in the present shapé of the Pentateuch, the 
Decalogue (Ex 20:1-17) is intended to be read as the content of what Moses 
spoke to the people upon his return from the mountain in 19:25." After the 
Decalogue, the narrative in 20:18-21 looks back once again to the people’s 
fear in 19:16-24.% In retelling this incident, the second narrative fills the 
important “gaps” in our understanding of the first. Whereas 19:16—24 looks 
at the people’s fear from a divine perspective, 20:18-21 approaches it from 
the viewpoint of the people themselves.% What we learn from both 


NEissfeldt identified Ex 19:19a, 20-25 with the Jahwist and 20:18-21 with the 
Elohist (Synapse, 147-50). 

*By the time Moses speaks the words of the Decalogue to the people in Ex 19:25- 
20:17, however, the narrative suggests he had already received both the Decalogue 
and the Covenant Code. It thus makes sense that when Moses spoke the Decalogue 
(20:1-17) to the people in 19:25, it is introducted with, “And God said. . . .” (20:1). 
Rather than betraying the presence of a mislocated text, the clause structure of 20:1 
follows precisely that sense of the whole. Moreover, as can be seen from the syntax of 
20:22 and 24:1, the narrative of the events at Sinai, which began in Ex 19, continues 
further (24:1) on the. other side of the Covenant Code. The narrative link is established 
syntactically in 24:1 by means of a chiastic coordination, from 20:22: "ta YX TI? TRI 
(20:22) is continued by “9X 72 2X1 (see Francis I. Anderson, The Sentence in Biblical 
Hebrew [The Hague: Mouton Publishers, 1980], 122-26). Thus, in Ex 24, we find 
Moses still on the mountain receiving God's “word.” In 24:3, when God had finished 
speaking, Moses went down the mountain to bring God's words to the people. The 
expression “all the words of the Loro and all of the judgments’ (24:3) shows an 
intentional linking of the Decalogue and the Covenant Code to the final ceremony of 
24:3-8. The mention of Moses, Aaron, and the priests in 24:1, then, anticipates the 
role of Moses, Aaron, and the priests in 24:9 and is a carryover from 20:21, where the 
people’s “fear” necessitated'a mediator and priesthood. 

“The syntax of 20:18, which begins with a circumstantial clause (W + NC), 
suggests that the narrative in Ex 20:18-21 is not to be read sequentially as a new 
narrative event but rather as a return to the previous events of Ex 19, or more 
specifically, 19:16ff. 

*The position taken here, though arrived at independently, is in some respects 
similar to that of Chirichigno, that the two passages reflect two different perspectives 
on the covenant: 19:16ff represents the Lord’s perpsective and 20:18-21 the people’s 
perspective. Also for Chirichigno, 20:18-21 “elaborates in detail the fear of the 
people” (“The Narrative Structure of Exod 19-24,” 479). I also agree with Chirichigno 
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narratives, therefore, is that there was a growing need for a mediator and a 
priesthood in the Sinai covenant. Because of the people’s fear of God’s 
presence, they are now standing “afar off” (20:21). Already, then, we can see 
the basis being laid within the narrative for the need of the tabernacle (Ex 
25-31). The people who are “afar off” must be brought near to God. This is 
the purpose of the instructions for the tabernacle which follow this narrative. 

The following chart depicts the dynamic state of the Sinai covenant 
throughout Exodus 19-25. 


coeant oy Stipųlations g “genant, — Stipulations 
Failure——! 
Covenant First | 1) Obey The People Covenant 1) Obey 
Established at God's Will | fled from Re- God’s Laws 
Sinai (19:5) God in fear established (20:1-17); 
Ex 19:1-16a 2) Kingdom | 19:16b-25; at Sinai 20:22 -23;33) 
of Priests 20:18-21 Ex 24:1-18 2) Kingdom 
(19:6) with Priests 
3) Have (19:20-25; 
faith (19:9) 20:19) 
4) People 3) People 
meet with kept from 
God on God by 
Mt Sinai Mt Sinai 
(19:13b) (19:17b; 
20:18-21) 
4) Taber- 
nacle 
: (25-31) 
E e 


(2) The Place of the Tabérnacle Instructions (Ex 25-31) 


We can now turn briefly to our. second question: Why are the 
instructions for the tabernacle given before the sin of the golden calf? If it was 
` the golden calf that led to the priestly laws, why do the tabernacle 
instructions precede the golden calf? Rashi maintained that the sequential 
arrangement in the Pentateuch does not reflect the chronological order of the 
events. In actual fact, says Rashi, “the incident of the golden calf happened 


that 20:18~-21 “acts as a causal link between the fear of the people and their sinful acts 
below the mountain in Exod 32” (ibid.). 
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much earlier than the instructions for the building of the tabernacle.”™ For 
Rashi, then, the giving of all the priestly laws, including those for the 
tabernacle, came after the sin of the golden calf. 

"However, the sense of the narrative strategy in Exodus 19-24, as 
outlined above, suggests another reason for the position of the tabernacle 
instructions in the present narrative. We have seen above in the depiction of 
the Sinai covenant that an emphasis was placed on the need for a mediator as 
well as a priesthood. The people, in their fear of God, stood “afar off.” Just 
as the people could no longer go up into the mountain to meet with God 
(19:21-22), they could also not go into the tabernacle to meet with him. 
Thus, according to the logic of the narrative, it was Israel’s fear that had 
created the need for a safe approach to God, that is, one in which the people 
as such were kept at a distance,and a mediator was allowed to represent 
them. It was precisely for this reason that the tabernacle was given to Israel. 

When viewed from the perspective of the strategy of its composition 
and its treatment of the various collections of laws, the pentateuchal 
narratives present themselves as an extended treatise on the nature of the 
Sinai covenant. The author seems intent on showing that Israel’s immediate 
fall into idolatry in the incident of the golden calf brought with it a 
fundamental shift in the nature of the Sinai covenant. At the outset, the 
narrative portrayed the nature of the Sinai covenant in much the same light 
as the religion of the patriarchs. Like Abraham, Israel was to obey God (Ex 
19:5; cf. Ge 26:5), keep his covenant (Ex 19:5; cf. Ge 17:1-14), and exercise 
faith (Ex 19:9; cf. Ge 15:6). Though they immediately agreed to the terms of 
this covenant (Ex 19:8), Israel quickly proved unable to keep it (Ex 19;16-17). 
In fear, they chose Moses te stand before God while they themselves stood 
“afar off” (Ex 19:18-20; 20:18-21). In response to the people's fear, God gave 
Israel the Decalogue, the Covenant Code, and the tabernacle. As depicted in 
the Covenant Code, Israel’s relationship with God was based on the absolute 
prohibition of idolatry and the simple offering of praise and sacrifice. In other 
words, the covenant was still very much like that of the patriarchal period. 

Led by the priests of the house of Aaron, however, the people of Israel 
were not obedient to this covenant. Even while the laws governing the 
mediating role of the priests were being given, the people, led by the priests, 
fell into idolatry and hence broke the covenant (Ex 32). The incident of the 
golden calf, then, marks a decisive moment in the course of the narrative. In 
his grace and great compassion (Ex 33), God did not cast Israel off and so the 
covenant was renewed (Ex 34). In the renewal of the covenant, however, 
additional laws were given and these are contained in the Code of the Priests 
(Ex 35-Lev 16). As the title of this code suggests, these laws were aimed 
almost entirely at the priesthood. Although these laws had the same 
purposes as the Covenant Code—to keep Israel from idolatry and to 
maintain purity in worship—they were not stated in the simple, straightfor- 
ward ideals of the Covenant Code. On the contrary, the Code of the Priests 
sought to ensure Israel’s obedience through an elaborate system of priestly 
requirements. As the Sinai narrative unfolds, then, the simple ““everyman’s” 
altar of the Covenant Code (Ex 20:24-25) gives way to the singular and more 


*Rashi’s Commentary on the Torah (Hebrew), ed. Chaim Dov Shual (Jerusalem: 
Mosad Harav Kook, 1988), 303. 
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elaborate bronze altar of the tabernacle (Ex 27:1—8; 38:1-7), one that was to 
be used solely by the priests (Lev Iff.). 

After listing a rather large portion of the priestly requirements (Ex 35- 
Lev 16), the author proceeds to show, by means of the narrative, that God's 
purpose in giving these laws was accomplished. The author's primary means 
of demonstrating that the Code of the Priests had had a positive effect on the 
priesthood is his use of the narrative of Israel's sacrificing to goat idols (Lev 
17:1-9). As the narrative shows, after the consecration of the priests, they 
remained free of idolatry and false worship. Leviticus 16, dealing with the 
Day of Atonement, thus represents the final act of the consecration of the 
priests and of their role in ensuring the well-being of the nation. 

In the course of the narrative, however, it becomes clear that the 
situation with the people was quite different from that of the priests. Since 
the early Sinai narratives (e.g., Ex 24ff.), the focus had been on the priests 
and the means of ensuring their holiness. If one looks back over that period it 
becomes clear that the narrative had given little or no attention to the 
question of the people as a whole and whether they had been given laws to 
keep them from idolatry and to ensure their holy living. Thus, in turning to 
the question of the life of the ordinary citizen, the author uses the narrative 
of Leviticus 17:1—9 to show that they had “played the harlot after their idols” 
(Lev 17:7). The placement of the Holiness Code (Lev 17-26) at this point in 
the narrative, then, plays an important role in the author's strategy. It aptly 
shows that God gave further laws designed specifically for the ordinary 
people. These laws are represented in the Holiness Code. Thus, as is 
characteristic of the Holiness Code, its laws pertain to specific situations in 
the everyday life of the people. Onte again one can explain the differences 
among the various law codes in the Pentateuch not on the basis of conflicting 
documents but in terms of the author's intention in the final composition of 
the work. 

The differences and primary characteristics of the legal corpora in the 
Pentateuch, then, follow closely the line of thought reflected in its larger 
compositional strategy. The Decalogue and the Covenant Code, which 
reflect a kind of patriarchal worship, are used to portray the religious ideals 
of the Sinai covenant. The Code of the Priests, which focuses on the 
regulations of the priesthood, is used to show God’s concern to keep the 
nation from falling further into idolatry after the incident of the golden calf. 
The Holiness Code, which is largely made up of laws dealing with the 
everyday life of the people, shows what further efforts were necessary to 
ensure that the whole of the nation, not merely the priests, be kept from 
idolatry and apostasy. 


I. The Mosaic Law and the Theology of the Pentateuch 


We can now raise the question of the role of the Mosaic Law in the 
purpose of the Pentateuch.® We should ask specifically what our under- 
standing of the composition of the Pentateuch tells us about the author's 
view of the Law. 


The material presented in this section can be found in an expanded form in the 
author's article “The Mosaic Law and the Theology of the Pentateuch,” WT] 53 (Fall 
1991), 241-61. 


